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Memoir of Thomas Addis and Robert Emmet with their Ancestors 
and Immediate Family. By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D. In two volumes. (New York: The Emmet Press. 
1915. Pp. xlvi, 589; xv, 644.) 

These volumes are the productions of a man who is now more than 
fourscore years of age and who has worked intermittently at this task 
for the past half-century. The author claims that in his "work an 
exhaustive effort has been made for the first time to bring together all 
the material known to exist in connection with the lives of Thomas 
Addis and Robert Emmet" (I. xl). With the exception of an His- 
torical Preface, and two papers on Irish history written by the subject 
of the biography, which occupy the first 150 pages, the first volume is 
devoted to the life of Thomas Addis Emmet, though the first five chap- 
ters of the biography are concerned with the Emmet family and its 
connections rather than with Thomas Addis Emmet personally. A 
little more than half of the space in the second volume is allotted to 
Robert Emmet; the rest of the book is occupied by an appendix con- 
taining twenty-five documents of divers sorts, chiefly relating to the 
Emmet family and to the history of Ireland in the time of Thomas 
Addis and Robert Emmet. The volumes contain more than a hundred 
illustrations varying in character from reproductions of portraits and 
old prints to facsimiles of manuscripts and newspapers. Not the least 
interesting among them are the facsimiles of the two cablegrams sent 
to the author of these volumes by the leaders of the Irish Nationalists 
in 1892 asking for contributions to relieve the distress of the party 
and acknowledging receipt of the contributions sent for that pur- 
pose (II. 330). 

Dr. Emmet, a grandson of the Thomas Addis Emmet of whom he 
writes, came honestly by his antipathy for all things English, and he 
makes no attempt to conceal his partizanship. He says frankly in the 
outset that he "offers no apology for the views he expresses in this 
work; his convictions are as the warp in the construction of cloth; the 
fabric would be worthless were it omitted" (I. xxvii). This frankness 
disarms criticism, but the prejudices of the author are so strong that it 
is necessary to be aware of them in order to appreciate the character of 
his work. He is convinced that a majority of the inhabitants of the 
United States " are descended from Irish and German ancestors " 
(I. xxviii). The contrary view ordinarily held is due to "the power 
exerted in this country through English influence with the press, in the 
writing of our school-books, and, as is claimed to be the case, in teach- 
ing given in our public schools, and all for England's profit alone" 
(I. xxviii). Dr. Emmet believes that over sixty per cent, of the popu- 
lation of the United States is "to some extent of Irish blood" (I. xxx). 
A large number of the settlers in New England were Irish who were 
obliged to sail from English ports and to take English names. Others 
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in the same section took as wives Irish girls kidnapped and sent over 
for that purpose. The " followers of Raleigh, William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore were nearly all Irishmen ", while " the Confederate Yell was 
the last indication preserved proving " that the settlers in the more 
southerly parts of the country were largely of the same nationality 
(I. xxxi). Naturally Dr. Emmet does not accept the views of Irish 
history current among British authorities and those who agree with 
them. He regards " that so-called Irish history " as " one continuous, 
egregious and wilful lie" from the time of "that violator of every 
precept in the Decalogue, Henry the Second", to the twentieth century 
(I. 218). We can understand how a writer with the state of mind in- 
dicated by these quotations would regard Pitt as " a demon incarnate 
in Irish affairs" (I. 214). But it would require more evidence than 
Dr. Emmet brings forward to enable us to understand how he became 
obsessed with the notion that Pitt and Napoleon, alike hostile in their 
inclinations toward Ireland, " entered into some compact to forward 
their ends" (I. 215, 242, 381, 382). 

These representative citations make it clear that Dr. Emmet's work 
has been a labor of such concentrated love that his judgment is biased 
and his conclusions of little value for an impartial historian. Never- 
theless, his work was not done in vain, since it has brought together in 
an accessible form many documents which will be of material assistance 
to future students of the lives of his kinsmen and of the history of 
Ireland in the last years of the eighteenth century and the early years 
of the nineteenth. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

Geschichte der Befreiungskriege, 1813 u. 1814. Von Heinrich 
Ulmann. Band II. (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 
1915. Pp.558.) 

The second volume of Professor Ulmann's War of the Liberation 
begins in August, 1813, with the battles of Dresden, Gross Beeren, and 
the Katzbach — battles which fulfilled precisely Marmont's sinister 
prophecy, when warning Napoleon against dividing his forces: "I 
fear greatly lest on the day on which your Majesty has gained a vic- 
tory, you may learn that you have lost two." The volume closes with 
the signature of the peace of Paris in May, 1814, and the departure of 
the allied monarchs from the French capital — Francis II. to his home, 
and Alexander and Frederick William to accept the Prince Regent's 
invitation to visit England. Though the author devotes more than a 
hundred pages to the battle of Leipzig and a proper relative amount 
to the lesser engagements, and writes a good, at times graphic, account 
of military events, his special ability lies in his deft analysis of the 
shifting diplomacy and psychological motives of the allied leaders. By 
garnering in the harvest of monographs to which the hundredth anni- 



